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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
Mr. Maxcy— 

Sin—One who takes a lively interest in your in- 
teresting paper, takes the liberty to forward you, for 
your examination, a moral, interesting and affecting 
Tale, which strongly conveys those noble feelings 
that often actuate a truly affectionate female mind on 
a sudden reverse of fortune ; it was written by that 
elegant scholar, George Washington Irving, who has 
contributed much to the rational entertainment of 
those who are familiar with his productions, and who 
has spared, it would seem, neither expense nor care 
to make the ** Sketch Bock,” (from which this Tale 
is now copied, ) an evidence of our improvements in 


the arts, as well as record of American genius. This 


Tale, (which I hope, after giving it an impartial per- 
usal, you will think advisable to insert in the Muse- 
um,) is entitled “* T'he Wife,” and is, in my estima- 
tion, the:most beautiful eulogium on the female char- 
acter that I have ever met with. The warm hearted 
bachelor who reads it, will, (in the.opinion of her 
who request you to insert it,) lament the necessity 
which obliges him to ‘‘ remain as he is.” 
J. C. M. 


THE WIFE. 
T he treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man. 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 
W hat a delicious breath marriage sends forth; 
T he violet bed’s not eweeter—MinviETon. 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverses of furtune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the 
dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the softer 
sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sublimity.— 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft 





and tender female, who had been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness, 
while treading the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force, to be the comforter and sup- 
porter of her husband, under misfortune, and abiding, 
with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of ad- 
versity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful 
foliage aroundgghe oak, and been lifted by it into sun- 
shine, Will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunder-bolt, cling around it with its caressing ten- 
drils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; so is it beau- 
tifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in his hap- 
pier hours, should be his stay and solace when smit- 
ten with sudden calamity, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting 
the drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had a- 
round him a blooming family, knit together in the 
strongest affection. ‘I can wish you no better lot, 
(said he, with enthusiasm, ) than to have a wife and 
children—if you are prosperous, there they are to 
share your progperity ; if otherwise, there they are 
to comfort you.” And, indeed, I have observed that 
married men, falling into misfortune, are more apt to 
retrieve their situation in the world than single men, 
partly because they are more stimulated to exertion 
by the necessities of the helpless and beloved things 
who depend upon them for subsistence ; but chiefly 
because their spirits are soothed and relieved by do- 
mestic endearments, and their self-respect kept a- 
live by finding, that though all abroad is darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is still a little world of 
loye, of which they are monarchs. Whereas a sin- 
gle man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; to 
fancy himself lonely and abandoned, and his heart to 
fall to ruin like some deserted mansion for want of 


an inhabitant. 
‘These observations call to mind a little domestic 


story, of which I was once a witness. My intimate 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, who had been brought up in the midst 
of fashionabfé life. She had, it is trae, no fortune; 
but that of my friend was ample ; and he delighted 
in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursnit, and administering to those delicate tastes 


‘| and fancies, that spread a kind of witchery about the 


sex. ‘Her life, (said he,) shall be like a fairy tale.” | 

The very difference in their characters produced 
an harmonious combination ; he wus of a - romantic 
and somewhat serious cast ; she was all life and glad- 
ness. I have often noticed the mute rapture with 
which he would gaze upon her in company, of which 
her sprightly powers made her the delight; and how, 
in the midst of applause, her eye would still tarn to 
him, as if there alone she sought favor- and accept- 
ance. When leaning on his gtm, her slender form 
contrasted finely with his tall, manly person. The 
fohd confiding air with which she looked up to him, 





seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant pride and 
‘cherishing tenderness, as if he doated on his lovel; 
burthen for its very helplessness. Never did a cou- 
ple set forward on the flowery path of early and 
well-suited marriage, with a fairer prospect of felici- 
y. 
" It was the mishap of my friend, lrowever, to have 
embarked his fortune in large speculations ; and he 
had not been married many months, when, by a suc: 
cession of sudden disasters, it was swept from him. 
and he found hiniself reduced almost to penury. Fot 
atime, he kept his situation to himself, and went a- 
bout with a haggard countenance, and a breaking 
heart. His wife was but a protracted“agony, and 
what rendered it move insupportable, was the neces 

sity of keeping up a smile in the presence of his 
wife, for he could not bring himself to overwhelm 
her with the news. She saw, however, with the 
quick eyes of affection, that all was not well with 
him. She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, 
and was not to be deceived by his sickly and vapid 
attempts at chee:fulness. She taxed all her spright 

ly powers and tender blandishments to wia himback . 
to happiness, but she only drove the arrow deepe: 
into his soul. The more he saw caus®'to love her, 
the more torturing was the thought that he was soon 
to make her wretched. A little while, thought he,. 
and the smile will vanish from that cheek—the song 
will die away from those lips—the lustre of those 
eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; and the happy 
heart which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be 
weighed down, like mine, by the cares and miseries 
of the world, 

At length he came to me, one day, and related his 
whole situation, in a tone of the deepest despair.— 
When I had heard him through, I enquired, “ does 
your wife know all this ”’ At the question, he burst 
into an agony of tears: “ For Gods sake, (cried he,) 
if you have any pity on me, don’t mention my wife ; 
it is the thought of her that drives me almost to mad- 
ness !” 

“ Ard why not ? (said 1,) she must know it sooner 
or later ; you cannot keep it long from hef, and the 
intelligence may break upon her in a more startling 
manner than if imparted by yourself; for the accents 
of those we love soften the harshest things. Besides, 
you are depriving yourself of the comforts of her 
ep ; and not merely that, but also endanger- 
ihg the only bond that can keep hearts togéther— 
an unreserved community of thought and feeling. — 

he will soon perceive that something is secretly 
preying upon your mind; and true love will not 
brook reserve, but feels undérvalued and outraged 
when even the sorrows of those it loves are conceal- 
ed from it.” 

“Oh! but my friend, to think what a blow T am 
to give her future prospects—how I am to strike her 
very soul to the earth, by telling’ her that her hus- 
band is a beggar! that she is to forego all the ele 
gancies of life ; all the pleasures of gociety, to sink 
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with me into indigence and obscurity ’? To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere in | 
which she migit have continued to move in constant 
brghtness—the light of every eye; the admiration 
of every heart! How can she bear poverty? she 
has been brought up in all the refinements of opu- 
lence. 
the idol of society. Oh! it will break her heart, it 
will break her heart !” 

1 saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its 
flow ; for sorrow relieves itself by words. When 
his paroxysm had subsided, and he had relapsed in- 
to moody silence, I resumed the subject gently, and 
urged him to break his situation at once to his wife. 
He shook his head mournfully but positively. 

** But how are you to keep it from her? It is 
necessary she should know it, that you may take the 
steps proper to the alteration of your circumstances. 
You must change your style of living nay, (ob- 
serving a pang to pass across his countenance,) don’t 
let that afflict You. I am sure you never placed your 
happiness in outward show—you have yet friends, 
warm friends, who will not think the worse of you 
for being less splendidly lodged, and surely it does 
not require a palace to be happy with Mary ” 
“I could be happy with her, (cried he, convulsively,) 
m a hovel—I could go down with her into poverty 
and the dust !_ I could—I could—God bless her !” 
cried he, bursting into a transport of grief and ten- 
derness. 

“ And, beli#ve me, my friend, (said I, stepping up 
and grasping him warmly by the hand, ) believe me, 
she can be the same with you. Aye, more; it will 
Be a source of pride and triumph to her. It will call 
forth all the latent energies and fervent sympathies 
of her nature ; for she will rejoice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself. There is, in every true wo- 
man’s heart, a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 
ment in the broad day-light of prosperity ; but which 
kindles up, and beams and blazes in the dark hour 
of adversity. No man knows what the wife of his 
bosom is—no man knows what a ministering angel 
she is—until he has gone with her through the fiery 
trials of this world.” 

There were something in the earnestness of my 
manner, and the figurative style of my language, that 
caught the excited imagination of Leslie. I knew 
the auditor I had to deal with ; and following up. the 
impression I had made, I finished by persuading him 
to go home and unburden his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, 1 
felt some little solicitude for the result. Who can 
calculate on the fortitude of one whose whole life 
has been a round of pleasures’ Her gay Spirits 
might revolt at the dark, downward path of low hu- 
mility, suddenly pointed out before her, and might 
cling to the sunny regions in which they had hither 
to revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life is ac- 
companied by so many galling mortifications, to 
which, in other ranks, it is a stranger. In sort, I 
could not meet Leslie the next morning, without 
trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

“ And how did she bear it ?” 

“ Like an angel ; it seemed rather to bea relief 
to her mind, for she threw her arms around my 
neck, and asked if this wasall that had lately made 








How can she bear neglect ? she has been | 
| its paltry wants, its petty humiliations, then will be 








me so unhappy—but, poor girl, (added he,) she can- P| 
not realize the change we must undergo. She has | 
no idea of poverty but in the abstract ; she has only 
She | 
feels, as yet, no privation ; she experiences no want | 


read of it in poetry, where It is allied to love. 


of accustomed conveniences of elegancies. When 
we come practically to experience its sordid cares, 


the real trial.’ 

“* But, (said I,) now that you have got over the se- 
verest task, that of breaking it to her, the sooner you 
let the world into the secret, the better. ‘The dis- 
closure may be mortifying, but then it is a single 
misery, and soon over; whereas, you otherwise suf- | 
fer it in anticipation every hour in the day. 
not poverty, so much as pretence, Bat harasses a 
ruined man—the struggle between a proud mind and | 
an empty purse—the keeping up a hallow show that | 
must soon come to an end. Have the cour: age to 
appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharpest 
sting.” 

On this point I found Leslie perfectly prepared. 
He had no false pride himself, and as to his wife, she 
was only anxious. to conform to their altered for- 
tunes. 

Some days afterwards he called wpon-me in the 
evening. He had disposed of his dwelling-house, 
and taken a small cottage in the country, afew miles 
from town. He had been busied all day in sending 
out furniture. The new establishment required few 
articles, and those of the simple kind. All the splen- 
did furniture of his late residence had been sold, ex- 
cepting his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too close- 
ly associated with the idea of herself; it belonged 
to the little story of their loves; for some of the 
sweetest moments of their courtship were those 
when he had leaned over that instrument, and list- 
ened to the melting tones of her voice. I could not 
but smile at this instance of romantic galantry in a 
doating husband. He was now going out to the cot- 
tage where his wife had been all day, superintend- 
ing its arrangement. My feelings had become strofig- 
ly interested in the progress of this family story, and, 
as it was a fine evening, I offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and 
as he walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

** Poor Mary !” at length broke with a heavy sigh 
from his lips. 





It is | 


* And what of her, (asked I,) has | thing hap- 


pened to her ” 

** What, (said he, darting an impatient glance,) is 
it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation—to 
be caged in a miserable cottage—to be obliged to 
toil almost in the menial concerns of her wretched 
habitation ?” 

‘* Has she then repined af the change ?” 

“ Repined ! she has been nothing but swectness 
and good humor. Indeed, she seems in better spir- 
its than I have ever known her ; she has been to me 
all love, and tenderness, and comfort.” 

“ Admirable girl ! (exclaimed I,) you call your- 
self poor, my friend—you never were so rich—you 
never knew the boundless treasures of excellence 
you possessed in that woman.” 

“Oh, but my friend, if this first meeting at the cot- 
tage were over, I think I could then be comfortable. 





| tage. 
| the most pastoral poet ; 








But this is her first day of real experience. *She h: has 
been introduced into 'a humble dwelling—she has 
been employed all day in arranging its miserable 
| €quipments—she has, for the first tiine, known the 
| fatigues of domestic employment—she has, for the 
first time, looked around her on a home, destitute of 
every thing elegant, and almost convenient ; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, 
brooding over. prospect of future poverty.’” 

There was a degree of probability in this picture 
that I could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, 
so thickly shaded by forest trees, as to give it a com- 


_ plete air of seclusion, we came in sight of the cot- 


It was humble enough in its appearance for 
and yet it had a pleasing 

rural look. “A wild vine had overrun one end with 
| a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their bran- 
ches gracefully over it ; and I cbserved several pots 
of flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on 
the grass plot in front. A small wicket gate opened 
upon a foot-path that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as we approached, we heard the 
sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm—we paused 
and listened. It is Mary’sevoice, in a style of the 
most touching simplicity, singing a little air of which 
her Inusband was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He step- 
ped forward to hear more distinctly. His step made 
a noise on the gravel walk. A bright, beautiful face 
glanced out at the winlow, and vanished—a light 
footstep was heard—and Marv came tripping forth to 
meet us. She was in a pretty rural dress of white, a 
few wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair—a 
fresh bloom was on her cheek—her whole counte- 
nance beamed with smiles—I had never seen her 


| look so lovely. 


‘* My dear George, (cried she,) lam so glad you 
are come—l’ve been watching and watching for you 
—and running down the lane, and looking ont for 
you. Pve set out a table under a beautiful tree be- 
hind the cottage—and I’ve heen gathering some of 
the most delicious strawberries, for I know you are 
fond of them—and we have such excellent cream— 
and every thing is so sweet and stili here—Oh ! (said 
she, putting her arm within his, and looking up 
brightly in his face,) Oh, we shall be so snug.” 


Poor Leslie was overconie. He caught her to his 
bosom—he folded his arms around her—he kissed 
her again and again—he could not speak, but the 
tears gushed into his eyes. And he has often assur- 
ed me, that though the world has since gone pros- 
perously with him, and his life has been a happy 
one, yet never has he experienced a moment of such 
unutterable felicity. 

_ ‘THE LADIES. 

The critics of the fair sex tell us they are vain, 
frivulous, ignorant, coquettish, capricious, and what 
not? Unjust that we are ; it is the fablé of the Lion 
and the Man. But since the ladies have become au- 
thors, they can take their revenge, were they not 
too generous for such a passion. Though they have 
learned to paint, their sketches of man are gentle 
and kind. 
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But if the ladies were what surly misanthropes 
call them, who is to blame? Is itnot we who spoil 
—who correct—who seduce them ? 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should be vain, 
when we daily praise to her face her charms, her 
taste, and her wit? Can we blame her vanity when 
we tell her that nothing can resist her attractions— 
that there is nothing so barbarous which she cannot 
soften—nothing so elevated that she cannot subdue ? 
when we tell her that her eyes are brighter than day; 
that her form is fairer than summer ; more refreshing 
than spring ; that her lips are vermillion ; that her 
skin combines the whiteness of the lily with the in- 
carnation of the rose ? e 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, when 
we unceasingly tell her, that no other study becomes 
her but that of varying her pleasures ; that she re- 
qttires no talent but for the arrangement of new 
parties ; no ideas beyond the thought of the after- 
noon’s amusement? Can we blame her frivolity, 
when we tell her that her hands were not made to 
touch the needle, or to soil their whiteness in domes- 
tic employment ? Can we blame her frivolity, whgn 
we tell her that the look. of seriousness chases from 
her cheek the dimple in which the Loves and Graces 
wanton ; that reflection clouds her brow with care ; 
and that she who thinks, sacrifices the smile that 
makes beauty charm, and the gaiety that renders wit 
attractive 2 , 

How can a pretty woman fail to be ignorant, when 
the first lesson she is taught is that beauty super- 
sedes and dispenses with every other quality ; that 
all she needs to know, is that she is pretty ; that to 
be intelligent, is to be pedantic ; and that to be more 
learned than one’s neighbor, is to incur the reproach 
of absurdity and affectation ? 

Shall we blame her for being a coquet, when the 
indiscriminate flattery of every man teaches her that 
the homage of one is as good as that of another? It 
is the same darts, the same flames, the same beaux, 
the same coxcombs. The man of sense, when he 
attempts to compliment, recommends the art of the 
beau, since he condescends to do with awkwardness 
what a monkey can do with grace. With all she is 
a goddss, and all men are equally mortals. How can | 
she prefer, when there is no superiority ; or be con- 
stant, when there is no merit ? 

Is she capricious ? Can she he otherwise, when 
she hears that the universe must be proud to wait 
her commands ; that the utmost of her lover’s hopes 
is to be the humblest of her slaves ; that to fulfil the 
least of her commands, is the highest ambition of her 
adorers ? : 

And are the men so unjust as to censure the idols 
made by their own hands? Let us be just; let us 
begin the work of reformation. When men cease 
to flatter, woman will ceas to deceive ; when men 
are wise, women will be wise to.please. The ladies 
do not force the state of the men; they only adapt 
themselves to it. They may corrupt and be corrup- 
ted—they may improve and be improved. 


A DENTIST. 
A Surgeon Dentist, of the city of —, who was 








not quite a span for Big Dick, was called upon by a 


person of great maxiliary dimensions, for his assist- 
ance to dislodge a tooth, which had begun to raise a 
mutiny among his nerves. The patient being seated 
on the floor, so as to accommodate his length to that 
of the Doctor, began to open his head, nearly in 
manner and form of an old fashioned fall-back chaise; 
and the astonished operator, who stood before him, 
fearing there might be a second edition of Jonah, ex- 
claimed, with terror in his countenance, ‘* you need 
not extend your jaws any further, for I intend to 
stand on the outside while I extract the tooth.” 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
Mr. Maxcy— 

If your partial pledge to the public, to allow your 
Poet only a corner, would not exclude the following 
lines from the Museum, I can think of no other rea- 
sonthat should. They are of such a character, that 
your readers, probably, will not require an apology 
for trespassing a little beyond your prescriked limits. 
They teach things of much importance, and in as im- 
pressive a manneras could be taught in the same space 
in prose. They are not offered you as original—but 
they will not, on this account, be less acceptable to 
many ; for they are more rich in sentiment, and re- 
semble less “ the forced gait of a shuffling nag,” and 
sound less like “a dry wheel grating on an axletree,” 
than much of the orjginal poetry which has found its 
way inte the public journals the year past. 
their poetic merit, (which is by no means equalled 
in every stanza,) there is a delicacy of feeling, un- 
common, and a glowing piety, sympathy, and benev- 
olence, pervading them, which none but a devotion- 
al poet could infuse into his performance. I copied 
them some six or eight. weeks ago, from, I forget 
what publication, which ascribed them to the En- 
glish Baptist Magazine. A late tempestuous night 
brought them afresh to my recollection ; and with 
an interest, ten-fold greater, if possible, than their 
first perusal excited ; for, by substituting, for the 
first word, another proper name, which will not at 
all affect the poetry, except that it made the line a 
little more sweet and harmonious to my ear, I could 
appropriate the whole, and find it descriptive of feel- 
ings and circumstances as they actually existed. Do- 
mestic quiet appeared doubly sweet, contrasted with 
the storm that raged without. And setting secure 
by a comfortable fire-side, who would not, at such a 
time, find his heart rising in gratitude to God, and 
swelling with sympathy, for the mariner, and others, 
exposed to the “pelting of the pitiless storm ?”— 
The recognition of a universal and particular Provi- 
dence is not the least valuable characteristic of the 
poem. In short, the moral effect of these lines must 


Besides |. 





be peculiarly salutary, judging from their influence 
upon a constant reader. J. &. 


Written. on a Stormy Evening. 


Lovisa, list—how yonder blast 
Loudly roars, and, wildly swellihg, 
Frequent in its gusts, and fast 
Raves around your lovely dwelling. 


Yet secur’d from its intrusion, 

Smiles our heart and cheerfel flames ; 
Far or near the dread confusion, 

Sit we here and chat the same. 


O ! ‘tis mercy from above 
Checks our every rising fear ; 

Guards the little home we love— 
Gives the peaceful blessing here. 


All this tumult ’round our plannet, 

Moves, some purpose to fulfil : . 
Hath no self-controul, nor can it, 

But effects its Maker’s will. 


Times, like this, of great distress, 
Somewhat of God’s power declare ; 

May it much our minds impress, 
When we knee] at evening prayer. 


Hark, my love, the tempest rises— 
Burden’d, comes, with many a sigh ; 
* And each hallow moan, pregaging, 
Tells of many doom’d to die ! 


Down thy cheek the tear is stealing, 
Piteous of the seamen’s pain ; 

Tears-are prayers which christian feeling 
Never sends to ‘er in vain. 


Now, if Christ be felt thy treasure, 
Mariner, thou need’st not fear ; 
Winds and waves fulfil his pleasure ; 
He prescribes the storm’s career. 


Happy soul! if grace hath found thee, 
Faith shall over fear prevail— 

Thou mayest smile, though death surrounds thee, 
There’s a “needs be” for the gale.- — 


Love still rules, though tempests hide it, 
(God is merciful and just, ) 

Trembling worldlings may deride it— 
Christians will adore and trust. 


God hath given, with hand unsparing ; 
Man hath reap’d th’ autumnal grain ; 

Comes the blast, new bounty bearing— 
Comes the soul-reviving rain. 


Torrents ! blasts! exhaust your raging— 
Not a murmur shall y6u raise ; 

Faith, your awful force assuaging, 
Faith shall terror turn to praise. 


From the play of “ T'he Father Outwitted.” 


In vain old men may snarl and watch, 
And barricade the house ; 

For love, as sure, the girls will cath, 
As puss will catch the mouse: 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 


TO Atesees Wttteeeree 
* Farewell to Friendsip’s sacred name, 
To love and thee I bid adicu ; 
Though strong the tie, and pure the flame, 
Relentlesssfate ! Lyield to you, 


Then why lament, or breath a sigh, 
The die is cast, it must be'so ; - 

Yes! from thy presence I must fly, 
But shall I from thy mem’ry ? no! 


Still recollection paints past joy, 

And fondly lingers o’er each scene, 
Which shed pure bliss without alloy, 

And tells how blest we once have been. 


Those fairy visions I'll retrace, 
In pensive gloom dwell on the past ; 
Oh! moments bright ! they flew apace, 
Too frought with pleasure long te last. 


Now drops the pall o’er Friendship’s bier ; 
Resign’d, [ mark the parting knell ; 
Yet must I yield one anguish’d tear ? 
Then, oh ! forever, fare thee well.” 
Hl. H. 


TO HELEN. 
Sweet maid, as through the world thou go’st, 
May happiness be thine ; 
And may thy friendship be the boast 
Of hearts as true as mine. 


May every year that glides by thee, 
That mental worth improve— 

Which more than beauty pleases me, 
And more ensures my love, 


OQ! in thy peaceful path & life 
May no rude thorns be found ; 
No sorrow, trouble, care, or strife, 
Thy bosom’s peace to wound. 


But may some kind celestial guide, 
Invisible to thee, 

By day, and night, on every side, 
Thy constant guardian be. 


He will conduct thy dubious feet, 
When the world’s winter lowers ; 

‘To meek religion’s mild retreat, 
Where bloom perennial flowers. 


And when he leaves his charge at last, 
And thou to earth art given, 
He'll say, “ T'he grave thro’ which she pass’d 
Was but the gate of Heaven.” J. L. C. 
WILLIAM, 
OR THE BRUKEN HEART. 
They say I’m false ?—(thus William sigh’d, ) 
How slightly have they prob’d my breast ;. 
Or, they had found it was denied, 
Ere yet that charge had been express’d. 


No——yonder Orb of silver light, 
Or twinkling Star, that points the pole, 
Ne’er witness’d, with their phases bright, 
Mere constant vews than bind my soul ! 
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And never, while that Star shall shine, 
Or the pale Moon its course shall move ; 
While sense, or thought, or life, is mine, 
Will J forget the Fair I love. 


They say I’m false ?—search then this heart, 
By fell misfortunes tender’d sore ; 

See, woe has wing’d her keenest dart, 
And sorrows stream from ev’ry pore. 


Yet you can view, imprinted there, 
The image it first learnt to prize ; 

Still bright, and fresh, and chaste, and. fair, 
As first it met my rapturous eyes— 


But round it, all is chill as snow, 
‘Where feeling flies but to expire ; 
Not Venus’ self could wake ont glow, 

Had sorrow left, unquench’d, its fire. 


T hey say I’m false 2—1 do not wed 
Her who was dearest in life’s morn ; 
Should I with weeds deck Hymen’s bed, 

Or hang a lily on a thorn ? 


‘Should sable cypress dare to shade 
The blooming honey-suckle round, 

Or brows, where smiles have ever play’d, 
With wreaths of gloomy woe be bound ? 


Then charge me not with falshood more, 
But let me live and pine alone— 
I ne’er can doom her I adore, 
To share misfortunes not her own | 
ill THE STRANGER. 
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DEAR DRINKING. 

A man near Barnstable, about a month since, pro- 
cured a gallon of Gin, and retired to the woods for 
the purpose of having a drunken frolic, “ all alone by 
himself,” leaving a sick wife and nine children at 
home. Having “blowed it out” pretty well for six 
days and nights, he was fain to return ; but the mis- 
erable sot found his hands and feet frozen. The toes 
of one foot have since been amputated, and there is 
but little chance of saving his feet! So much for 
frolicking in the woods with a gin jug. 

A LEAP. 

A few days since, says the Rochester Republican, 
a clever good-for-nothing fellow came to our village, 
from the country, and, being somewhat taken with 
its appearance, and feeling ‘“‘ pretty cute,” took too 
much of the creature ;’”’ the consequence of which 
was, a little zig-zag in his movements, and a design 
to “knock down and drag out.” Several people 
were dared to “come on with their carcasses and 
take a round ;” and some fellows, wishing to make a 
little fun, carelessly tumbled the fellow about over 
sleds and salt barrels, to the no small gratification of 
a gaping collection. At last, however, the * knight 
of the whiskey bottle” became so boisterous that 
he was taken before the proper authority, and very 
soon was on his way with the officer to thé “ jug.” 
Coming across the bridge, however, the officer being 
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a little ahead, on looking around, cried out, “ where 
the d——1 has the fellow vanished to ;”” when, look- 
ing down the distance of about twenty-five feet, the 
fellow was discovered in the river, making the best 
of his way through the water and ice towards the 
shore. Immediate relief was afforded by putting in 
lafders to him ; and as he has been since sane, it is 
supposed his unaccountable /eap brought him to his 
wandering senses, 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

In order to render the Lapres Muszum more wor- 
thy of the patronag’e of its numerous subscribers, and 
with a further view of encouraging ‘ Native Litera- 
ture,” we now offer the following Premiums : 

1st.—For the best original Tale or Essay, to occu- 
py about two pages of the Museum, a complete set 
of the Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare— 
Book-Store price $10. oie 

2d.—For the second best original Tule or Essay, as 
above, the first volume of the Ladies Museum. ~ 

All communications must be addressed to “ Eaton 
W. Maxcry, Providence, R. I.” prior to the tenth of 
March next—when the premiums will be awarded 
By a committee of gentlemen selected for that pur- 
pose. It is expected that communications from a 
distance will be post paid. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The favors of “I. H.” and “J. 8.” shall have a 
place in our next. 
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MARRIED; 

In this town, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Thomas W. Warner, to Miss Maria Wil- 
ley, all of this town. 

On the 12th instant, @ Rev. Dr. Gano, Mr. Elijah 
Thayer, of Medfield, Mass. to Miss Mary Hemingway, 
of this town. 

On the Ist instant, by Rev. Dr. Gano, Captain 
James M. Hathaway, of Freetown, Mass. to Miss 
Sally Hathaway, of this town. 

In Stafford, Ct. by Rev. Jasiel P. Fuller, Mr. Her- 
vey Waters, to Miss Leonora Johnson.—Mr. Mahlon 
Bockwell, to Miss Minerva Hyde, all of Stafford. 























DIED; 


In this town, on Friday evening week, James, 
only son of Mr, James B. Parker, aged about two 
years. 

On Saturday morning last, Mr. Thomas R. Greene 
in the 77th year of his age. 








(CF? New subscribers for the ".ap1tes Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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